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This animal is a kind of lizard, or quadruped, -corticated 
and depilous ; that is, without wool, furr, or hair. Broivn . 

Deplanta'tion. n.f [< deplanto , Latin.] The act of taking 
plants up from the bed. Did?, 

Depletion, n.f [depleo depletus,Lat.] The aft of emptying. 
Abftinence and a flender diet attenuates, becauie depletion 
of the veffels gives room to the fluid to expand itfelf. Arbuthn. 

Deplorable, adj . [from deploro, Latin.] 

1. Lamentable; that which demands or caufes lamentation; 
difmal; fad; calamitous; miferable; hopelefs. 

1 his was the deplorable condition to which the king was 
reduced. Clarendon , b . viii. 

The bill of all weapons gives the moft ghaftly and de- 
plorable wounds. Temple . 

It will be confidered in how deplorable a ftate learning lies 
in that kingdom.. Swift's Vindication of 1 faac Bickerjlaff. 

2 , It is fometimes, in a more lax and jocular fenfe, ufed for con- 

temptible ; deipicable : as, deplorable nonfenfe ; deplorable ftu- 
pidity. ' ' Uffc SY fi . T r Nf ..J’ ’ ' 

DeploRableness. n.f [from deplorable,] The ftate of being 
deplorable; mifery; hopelefnefs. Diet. 

D e ploRably. adv. [from deplorable,] Lamentably; miferably; 
hopelefsly. 

Notwithftanding all their talk of reafon and philofophy, 
God knows, they are deplorably ftrangers to them. South. 

DeploRate. adj. [deploratus,L,2X..] Lamentable; hopelefs. 

I he cafe is then moft deplorate when reward goes over to 
the wrong fide, and when intereft (hall be made the text and 
the meafure. L'Ejlrange , Fab . 30. 

DeploraTjon. n, f. [from deplore.] The a£t of deploring, 
or of lamenting. 

To DEPLORE. v. a. [deploro, Latin.] To lament; to be- 
wail ; to wail ; to mourn ; to bemoan ; to exprefs forrow. 

But chafte Diana, who his death deplor'd , 

With iElculapian herbs his life reftor’d. Dryden's AEn. 

DeploRer. n.f [from deplore.] A lamenter; a mourner; 
one that laments. 

Depluma'tion. n.f [ deplumatio , Latin.] 

1. A pluming, or plucking off the feathers. 

2. [In furgery.] A fwelling of the eyelids, accompanied with 

the fall of the hairs from the eye-brows: Phillips. 

To DEPLU'ME. v. a. [de and pluma , Latin.] To ftrip of its 
feathers. 

To DEPCyNE. v . a. [depono, Latin.] 

1. To lay down as a pledge or fecurity. 

2. To rifque upon the fuccefs of an adventure. 

On this I would depone 

As much, as any caufe I’ve known. Hudibras . 

Depo'nent. n.f. [from depono, Latin.] 

1. One that depofes his teftimony in a court of juftice; an evi- 
dence; a witnefs. 

2. [In grammar.] Such verbs as have no adlive voice are called 

deponents , and generally fignify adlion only; as fateot', I 
confefs. Clark's Latin Grammar . 

To DEPOPULATE, v.a. [depopulor, Latin.] To unpeople; 
to lay wafte ; to deftroy inhabited countries. 

Where is this viper, 

That would depopulate the city, and 

Be every man himfelf ? Shakefpeare' s Coriolanns . 

He turned his arms upon unarmed and unprovided people, 
to fpoil only and depopulate , contrary to the laws both of war 
and peace. Bacon s Henry VII. 

A land exhaufted to the laft remains, 

Depopulated towns, and driven plains. Dryden's AEn. 

Grim death, in different fhapes. 

Depopulates the nations, thoufands fall 

His vieftims. * Phillips. 

Depopulation, n.f [from depopidate.] The a& of unpeo- 
pling; havock; wafte; definition of mankind, 

How did’ft thou grieve then, Adam ! to behold 
The end of all thy ofF-fpring, end fo fad, 

Depopidation ! Thee another flood, 

Of tears and forrow a flood, thee alfo drown’d, 

And funk thee as thy fons. Milton s Paradife Lof , b. xi. 

Remote thou hear’ft the dire effedt of war. 

Depopulation . Phillips . 

DepopulaTor. n.f [from depopulate.] A difpeopler ; a de- 
ftroyer of mankind; a wafter of inhabited countries. 

To DEPO'RT. v.a. [ deporter , French.] To carry; to de- 
mean ; to behave : it is ufed only with the reciprocal pronoun. 

Let an ambaflador deport himfelf in the moft graceful man- 
ner before a prince. Pope. 

DepoRt. n.f [from the verb.] Demeanour; grace of atti- 
tude ; behaviour ; deportment. 

She Delia’s felf 

In gait furpafs’d, and goddefs-like deport . Milt. Farad. JLoJl. 
s Of middle age one rifing, eminent 

In wi ft deport., fpake much of right and wrong. Milton. 

DeportaTion. n.f [ deporiatio , Latin.] Tranfportation ; 
exile into a remote part of the dominion, with prohibition to 
change the place of refidence. 


2 . Exile in general. 

An abjuration, which is a deportation for ever into a fore' 
land, was anciently with us a civil death. Ay liffd s Parer 

Depo'rtmeNt. n. J. [ deportement , French.] 

1. Conduct ; management; manner of adftino-. 

I will but fweep the way with a few notes, touching th 
duke’s own deportment in that ifland, jy. * 

2. Demeanour ; behaviour. ° 

The coldnefs of his temper, and the gravity of his debert 
ment, carried him fafe through many difficulties, and he lived 
and died in a great ftation. 0 •, 

To DEPO'SE. [depone, Latin.] ^ 

1. To lay down ; to lodge ; to let fall. 

Its fliores are neither advanced one jot further into th 
fea, nor its furface raifed by additional mud depofed upon it by 
the yearly inundations of the Nile. Woodward's Nat . Hifior 

2 . To degrade from a throne or high ftation. ^ 

Firft, of the king: what fhall of him become? 

* — The duke yet lives that Henry (hall depofe. Shak. H.VL 
May your lick fame ftill languifh ’till it die; 

Then, as the greateft curfe that 1 can give, 

Unpity’d, be depos'd , and after live. Dryden's Aurengzeh. 
% Depofed confuls, and captive princes, might have preceded 
hira. Tatle r , N 9 , co 

3. "I o take away; to diveft; to ftrip ofF. ^ 

You may my glory and my ftate depofe , 

But not my griefs ; ftill am I king of thofe. Shak. Rich. Ill, 

4. To give teftimony; to atteft. 

’Twas he that made you to depofe ; 

Your oath, my lord, is vain and frivolous. Shak. Hen. VI; 
It was ufual for him that dwelt in Southwark, orTothilh 
ftreet, to depofe the yearly rent or valuation of lands lying in 
the North, or other remote part of the realm. Bam. 

5* "1 o examine any one on his oath. Not now in ufe. 

According to our law, 

Depofe him in the juftice of his caufe. Shakef. Richard III. 
To DepoSe. v. n . To bear witnefs. 

Love ftraight flood up and depofed , a lie could not corns 
from the mouth of Zelmane. Sidney, b . ii. 

Depositary, n.f. [ depofitarius , Latin.] One with whom 
any thing is lodged in truft. 

I gave you all. 

—•And in good time you gave it. 

• — Made you my guardians, my depoftaries ; 

But kept a refervation to be follow’d 
With fuch a number. Shakefpeare" s King Lear, 

To DEPO ; SITE. v. a. [ depoftum , Latin,] 

1. To lay up ; to lodge in any place. 

The eagle got leave here to depofite her eggs. L'Ef range. 

Dryden wants a poor fquare foot of ftone, to fhew where 
the afhes of one of thegreateft poets on earth tlxz de p oft cd. Garth. 

When vefiels were open, and the infects had free accefs to 
the aliment within them, Redi diligently obferved, that no 
other fpecies were produced, but of fuch as he faw go in and 
feed, and depofite their eggs there, which they would readily do 
in all putrefaction. Bentley s Sermons . 

2. To lay up as a pledge, or fecurity. 

3. To place at intereft. 

God commands us to return as to him, to the poor, 
his gifts, out of mere duty and thankfulnefs ; not to depofite 
them with him, in hopes of meriting by them. . Sprat. 

4. To lay afide. 

The difficulty will be to perfuade the depofting of thofelufts, 
which have, by I know not what fafeination, fo endeared 
themfelves. Decay ofi tiet]* 

Depo'sit e. n.f. [depoftum, Latin.] 

1. Any thing committed to the truft and care of another. 

2. A pledge; a pawn; a thing given as a fecurity. 

3. The ftate of a thing pawned or pledged. 

They had fince Marfeilles, and fairly left it : they had the 
other day the Valtoline, and now have put it in depofite, Bacon. 
Deposi'tion. n.f. [from de;oftio , Latin.] 

1. The a£t of giving publick teftimony. 

A witnefs is obliged to Iwear, otherwife his depoftion is not 
valid. Aylijfes Par ergon. 

2 . The act of degrading a prince from fovereignty. 

3. [In canon law.J Depofition properly fignifies a folemn de- 
priving of a man of his clerical orders. Alylijfes Parcrgon. 

DepoSitory. n.f [from depofite,] The place where any thing 
is lodged. Depoftary is properly ufed of perfons, and depofi - 
tory of places ; but in the following example they are con- 
founded. 

The Jews themfelves are the depofitorics of all the prophe- 
cies which tend to their own confulion. Jauijon . 

Depravation, n.f [depravatio, Latin.] 

1. The act of making any thing bad ; the a St of corrupting? 
corruption. . 

The three forms of government have their feveral pei ec 
tions, and are fubjedi to their feveral depravations : however, 
few ftates are ruined by defeef in their inftitution, but gene 
rally by corruption of manners. 1 
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, The ftate of being made bad 5 degeneracy; depravity. 

We have a catalogue of the blackd,. fins that liana 
ture, in its higheft depravanon , is capable of committing, 
v Defamation; cenfure: a fenfe not now in ufe. 

Stubborn criticks are apt, without a theme 

For depravation , to fquare all the lex. i>,oafoj. f and , # 
To DEPRA'VE. v. a. [deprave, Latin.] lo vitiate; to cor- 
We admire the providence of God in the continuance ot 
feripture, notwithftanding the endeavours of Infidels to aoo- 
Hfh and the fraud ulence of hereticks always to deprave the 
fame ’ Hooker , b. v. J. 22. 

Who lives that’s not depraved, or depraves ? Shake f Tirnon. 

But from me what can proceed. 

But all corrupt ; both mind and will deprav'd. Milt. P. Lojl. 

A tafte which plenty does -deprave, 

Loaths lawful good, and lawlefs ill does crave. . Dryden. 
Depra'vedness. n.f. [from deprave.} Corruption; taint; 

contamination ; vitiated ftate. 

What fins do you mean ? Our original depravednejs, and 
pronenefs of our eternal part to all evil. Fiammond s Pr. Catecb. 
Depra'vement. n.f. [fro m deprave.] A vitiated ftate ; cor- 
ruption. _ . 

He maketh men believe, that apparitions are either decep- 
tions of fight, or melancholy depravements of fancy. Brown. 
Depra'ver. n.f [from deprave.] A corrupter; he that caufes 

depravitv. # . 

DeuraYity. n.f [from deprave.] Corruption; a vitiated 

ftate. 

To DE'PRECATE. v. n. [deprecor, Latin.] 

1. 1 o pray earneftlv. 

2. To requeft; to petition. 

3. To a(k pardon for. 

To De'precate. v. a. 


Did?. 

Did?. 

Did?. 


1. 


Prior . 


2. 
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To implore mercy of. 

At length he fets 

Thofe darts, whofe points make gods adore 
FI is might, and deprecate his pow’r. 

To avert ; to remove ; to turn away. 

To beg off ; to pray deliverance from. 

In deprecating of evil, we make an humble acknowledg- 
ment of guilt, and of God's juftice in chaftifing, as well as 
clemency, in fparing the guilty. Grew' s Cojmol. Sac. b. iii. c. 6. 

Poverty indeed, in all its degrees, men are eafily perfuaded 
to deprecate from themfelves. Roger j. Sermon ii. 

The judgments which we would deprecate , are not re- 
moved. Smalridge . 

The Italian entered them in his prayer: amongft the three 
evils he petitioned to be delivered from, he might have depre- 
cated greater evils. Baker s Refedlions on Learning . 

DeprecaTion. n.f [ deprecatio , Latin.] 
l. Intreaty; petitioning. 
tt.. An excuiing ; a begging pardon for. 

3. Prayer again ft evil. 

I, with leave of fpeech implor’d, 

And humble deprecation , thus reply’d. Milton's Farad. Lof . 

Sternutation they generally conceived to be a good fign, 
or a bad one; and fo, upon this motion, they commonly ufed 
a gratulation for the one, and a deprecation for the other. Brown. 

E. 'I adj. [from deprecate.] That ferves to de- 
ft Y. ) precate ; excufive ; apologizing. 
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Bifnop Fox underftanding that the Scottifh king was ftill 
difeontent, being troubled that the occafion of breaking of 
the truce fhould grow from his men, fent many humble and 
deprecatory letters to the Scottifh king to appeafe him. Bacon. 

Depreca'tor. n.f [deprccator, Latin.] 

1. One that fues for another ; an intercefFor; a folicitor. Did?. 

2. An excufer. 

'Fo DEPRE'CIATE. v. a. [depretiare, Latin ] 

1. To bring a thing down to a lower price. 

2. To undervalue. 

They prefurned upon that mercy, which, in all their con- 
verfations, they endeavour to depreciate and mifreprefent. Add. 

As there are none more ambitious of fame, than thofe who 
are coiners in poetry, it is very natural for fuch as have not 
fucceeded in it to depreciate the works of thofe who have. Sped?. 

To DE'PREDA I'E. V. a. [depr&dari, Latin.] 

1 . To rob ; to pillage. 

2. To fpoil ; to devour. 

It maketh the fubftance of the body more folid and com- 
pact, and fo lefs apt to be confumed and depredated by the 
Ririts. Bacon s Natural Hijiory , N°. 299. 

D EPR e d a't i o N. n. f [ depreedatio, Latin. ] 

1. A robbing ; a fpoiling. 

Commiffioners were appointed to determine all matters of 
piracy and depredations between the fubje&s of both kirig- 

< ^°J TI ; S * i Hayward. 

I he | a »d had never been before fo free from robberies and 
depredations as through his reign. Wotton . 

2. Voracity ; wafte. 


Verftoh bf the fame Into air, appeared in nothing more nTible 
than in the hidden dilcharge or vaniihing of a little cloud of 
breath, or vapour from glafs, or the blade of \ volc> ? pj 
fuch polifhed body. Bacon's Natural Hif 01 y, • > • 

Depredator, n.f [depredator, Lat.] A robber ; a devoured 
It is reported, that the fhrub called our Lady s -ea), wmch 
is a kind of briony, and coieworts, let near together, oik or 
both will die : the caufe is, for that they be both great ceprc- 
dators of the earth, and one of them ftarveth the other, baton. 
We have three that collea the experiments; which .are in 
• all books ; thefe we call depredators. Bacon's New Atlantis. 
To DETREHEND. v.a. [deprehendo, Latin.] 

To catch one; to take unawares ; to take in the fact. . . 

That wretched creature, being dtprehended in that impiety* 
was held in ward. _ Hooker , . b. 111. J. 1 1. 

Who can believe men upon their own authority, mat are 
once deprehended in fo grofs. and impious an impofture. More. 

2. To difeover; to find out a thing; to come to the knowledge 

or underftanding of. r . 

The motions of the minute parts of bodies, which ao lo 
great effects, have not been obferved at all, becaufe they ate 
mvifible, and incur not to the eye; but. yet they are to be de- 
prehended by experience; Bacons Natural tiifory, N°. 90* 
Deprehf/nsible. adj. [from deprebcncl] 

1. That may be caught* * . ’ , c 

2. That may be apprehended, conceived, or unaerftooc. L im* 

Deprehe'nsibleness. n.J. 

'i. Capablenefs of being caught. 

2. Intelligiblenefs; eafinefs to be underftood. 

DepREHe / nsion. n.f [deprehenfio, Latin.] , 

1 . A catching or taking unawares. 

2. A difeovery. ' *, . . * r 

To DEPRESS, v. a. [from deprejfus, of deprimd, Latin.] 

j . To prefs or thruft down; 

2. To Jet fall ; to let down. 

The fame thing I have tried by letting a globe reff, and 
raifing or deprejfng the eye, or otherwife moving it to make 
the angle of a juft magnitude. ' Newton's Opt. 

3. To humble ; to deje£t ; to fink. 

Others deprefs their own minds, dfefpofid at the firft diffi- 
culty, and conclude that the making any progrefs in know- 
ledge is above their capacities. Locke . 

If we confider how often it breaks the gloofn, which is apr 
to deprefs the mind, with tranfient unexpected gleams of joy, 
one would take care not to grow too wife for fo great a plea- 
fure of life. Addifon s Spectator, N°. 249,, 

Paftion can deprefs or raife 

The heavenly, as the human mind. Prior. 

Depression, n. f [depreffo, Latin.] 

1. The act of preffing down. 

2. T he finking or falling in of a furface. 

The beams of light are fuch fubtile bodies, that, in refpeCl 
of them, even furfaces that are fenfibly fmootli, are not exactly 
fo : they have their own degree of roughnefs, confiding of lit- 
tle protuberances and deprejfons ; and confequently fuch in- 
equalities may fuffice to give bodies different colours, as we 
fee in marble that appears white or black, or red or blue, even 
when moft carefully polifhed. Boyle on Colours. 

Il the bone be much deprefTed, and the fiflure confiderably 
large, it is then at your choice, whether you will enlarge that 
fiflure, or continue it for the evacuation of the matter, and 
forbear the ufe of the trapan ; not doubting but a fmall depref- 
fion of the bone will either rife, or caff off, by the benefit of 
nature. Wifeman s Surgery. 

3. The ad of humbling ; abafement. 

Depreffion of the nobility may make a king more abfolute, 
but lefs fafe. Bacon' s Or nam. Ration. 28* 

Depression of an Equation [in algebra], is the bringing it 
into lower and more fimple terms by divifion. Did?. 

DepreSsion of a Star [with aftronomers], is the diflance of a 
ftai from the horizon below, and is mcafured by the arch of 
the vertical circle or azimuth, pafling through the ftar, inter- 
cepted between the ftar and the horizon. Did?. 

DepreSsor. n.f. [depreffor, Latin.] 

1. He that keeps or prefFes down. 

2. An oppreffor. 

Depressor. [In anatomy.] A term given to fevetal mufcles 

of the body, whofe a&ibn is to deprefs the parts to which 
they adhere. 

De pr 1 me nt. adj . [from deprimens, of depn?no, Latin.] An 
epithet applied to one of the ftraight mufcles that move the 
globe or ball of the eye, its ufe being to pull it downwards. 


«*• //* T) J* 

All I fliall farther take notice of, fhall be only the exquifite 
equilibration of all oppofite and antagonift mufcles, affeded 
partly by the natural pofture of the body and the 'eve, which 
is the cale of the attollent and depriment mufcles. Derbam 
Deprivation, n.f. [from de and privniio, Latin.] 

1. The ad of depriving, or taking away from 

Fools whofe end is detttuflLon, a „.j „ cl „ a | of 

Cl " 8 ' <, o h 

^ Deprivation 
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1 he (peed)' depredation of air upon watry moifture, and 
>L. I. 





